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she is determined to assert her freedom in defiance of
them all. The whole of her so-called answer is little else
than one long tirade against her mother, whom she looks
upon as embodying the principle she detests, broken here
and there by remarks addressed to friends or relatives sup-
posed to be present. A good deal of dramatic power is
shown in the alternations between tenderness and anger in
the mother's tone as the daughter is supposed to listen
with attention or impatience to her words, as well as in
the way in which the girl works herself up into fury, ima-
gining every one to be in league against what she regards
as her natural freedom. In this, as in his subject and his
manner of treating it, Wdsif gives evidence of true origina-
lity, and makes us regret that his work of this nature is
so limited. Wasifs mother and daughter are not to be
taken as types of Turkish ladies; they are women of the
lower middle class, as is shown by the fact of their doing
their own cooking, washing and so on; this accounts for
many of the things they say and in great measure for the
coarseness of the language they employ. Like all Turkish
women, they are constantly quoting proverbs, of which they
have an inexhaustible store at their fingers' ends. These
verses do not make the slightest pretence to be poetry;
they are the veriest doggerel, and were written partly by
way of a joke, partly as a tour de force. And so, although
faithful in the outlines, the picture they present must, as I
have already hinted, be toned down considerably if we
wish to catch a glimpse of things as they really were.

On account of the exceptional interest of these two
works I have endeavoured to translate them both. This has
proved no easy task, since so many of the words and ex-
pressions belong neither to the literary dialect nor to the
language as it is generally spoken. They are consequently